SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
Shock work and mass enthusiasm on the unskilled
level, however, belong essentially to the earlier phase
of unskilled Socialism. The elemental natvete of such
enthusiasm, which can only be likened to such events
as the building of the cathedrals of the eleventh century
by the city communes of Northern Europe (the hatred
of witchcraft was about as intense as the modern
Russian's hatred of what is called "sabotage," or
tampering with "social property"), has, in the modem
world, a purely Russian significance. Instead of the
blind evolution of industrial equipment and technique
that occupied the nineteenth century in Western
Europe and America, we have a community deciding,
self-consciously, to construct industries, as it were,
overnight. The task had to be fulfilled with foreign
skill and equipment and by sheer local enthusiasm,
Russians discovered the technique of industry, not in
trade schools but in the actual business of work, in the
Plan itself. It is this feet that accounts for the un-
finished, amateurish appearance of a great deal of the
constructional work of the first Five-Year Plan. The
great Molotov motor works at Gorki failed even to
start on the opening day, May ist, 1932. So also did
the tractor plant at Stalingrad. Waste and inefficiency
were universal. But men learned in the process.
Stalin said, in December, 1934 (quoted by Webb,
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